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THE MAGIC RIVULET. 


BY CHAS: F- LUMMIS 


HE peculiarly stupid animal known as man shivered a 
good many centuries before he discovered that by rub- 
bing two sticks together in the right way he could make 
a‘'red Something to warm himself withal. He ate seeds 
and fruits and meats raw, by the same token, till he 
found out that this same curious substance was good also 
to warm ‘hem with: and that being cooked, his food was 
more grateful to palate and digestion. For some tens of 
thousands of years he has blundered along by the like 
accidental paths, to the little he knows yet—or the infin- 
ity he thinks he knows, as you prefer. Unformulated, 
indeed, he had already in the days of his cave-dwelling 
the happy human notion that whatever is is right. 

In these pattering millenniums he has indeed learned 
much—fire and metals and the interdependence which 
we call society ; and all the little things which we deem 
so marvelous, but which really all come back to those 
three things. But even the ingenuity which makes him 
dizzy when he contemplates it in the mirror is less won- 
derful than the slowness of his invention and his particu- 
lar slowness to see what the other fellow has invented. 

Of all his ancient taskmasters, the sky has longest held 

man down to the stocks. .In the days of Babel he waxed fat if the sky 

cared to rain, and starved if it didn’t; and to this day, with thousands 
of years of history and the example of a third of the worid staring him 
in the face, two-thirds of man is still in bondage to the weather. If the 
weather comes hot he will fry; if it turns cold he will freeze; if too 
wet he will drown; if too dry, he will half starve beside his shriveled 
Drouths and famines, floods and sunstrokes and freezing to 
‘conservative ’’ to get 





crops. 
death—these still find innumerable victims too 


up and ask if they “‘ have to.”’ 


Copyright 1897 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co. 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


In very truth, the race was yet young (in development if not in 
years) when some man who thought with his head began to wonder if 
he couldn’t run hisown firmamenta little. He had discovered that he 
could escape the murderous extremes of heat or cold by accompanying 
his feet in one direction or another. It was as easy, by less migrations, 
to escape too much water. The thing hardest for him to learn was how 


to avoid the occasional crueler dangers of too little water. At last it 
befell his intelligence that if the sky declined to rain, he could get the 
same results by coaxing a bit of the river into his field; and when that 
thought burst upon man in the deserts of the Nile — not because he was 
such a heap of a thinker, but because Nature flung the lesson in his 
face so hard that at last he had to see it—why, then he had a secret 
worth more than all the railroads and telegraphs and telephones ever 
invented; worth more, because more basic. Our grandfathers lived 
without steam and electricity (aud fully as well as we do with them 
but not even Edison has invented a way to subsist without eating, or to 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. PUEBLO COMMUNAL IRRIGATION. onan EPS. 
(Opening the maia ditch in the Spring 

be comfortable when you do not know whether you will eat tomorrow 
or not. This is a more serious fact than at once ‘appears to people 
whose notion of economics is bounded on the north by a meat-market, 
on the east by a grocery, on the west by a cook to feed them and on the 
south by an indigestion; it is no joke to a million or two of human 
beings who die of the Hunger when a dry year breeds famine in an old 
and crowded land. 

But nearly or quite 4000 years ago a permeable person considered the 
Nile and thought. Having thought, he ‘‘ packed’’ water from the river 
and gave his starveling plants a drink—by the jar-full. As thought 
breeds thought — and an aching back is sometimes a great stimulus — 
he presently discovered that this bucket business was slow work. Pres- 
ently he dug a little rut along his garden, so that he wouldn't have to 
carry the water to each plant but could pour it from near the river and 
letit run. Later still he enlarged his system of ruts ; and when all his 
family dipped from the river and ‘poured into the diich, there was a 





THE MAGIC RIVULET. 


gain. And at last he invented a revolving well-sweep, which swooped 


down to the river while he worked it from the bank and turned it round 
to empty at the right point; and with this the real day of irrigation 


was begun. 

Some other stumbling human, somewhere else, after similar bung- 
ling experiments, no doubt, made the large discovery that water will 
run down hili. He found a favorable place, and tapped his stream and 
fetched a rivulet of it to his drouthy fields—and irrigation by dipper 
was doomed. The most important invention in human history, after 
fire and iron, was really born. Man now knew a way to get the best of 
the weather clerks. 

This wonderful discovery came, apparently by the same processes, in 
many thirsty lands—and the arid lands have been the cradle of man. 
In Egypt, already 1400 years before Christ, they had got so far along as 
irrigation canals and storage reservoirs. In Syria, Persia, India, China, 
Spain and Sicily the gentle art of outwitting the summer sky is an an- 


L. A. Eng Co PREHISTORIC IRRIGATING BEDS IN PERU. Photo. by C.F. L 
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cient one. It is ancient in America too. Before Columbus was born, 
certainly — and a thousand years earlier yet, for all we know —the or- 
iginal Americans had found the great secret in a hundred places. In 
Peru to this day the mountain gorges are full of prehistoric andenes. 
Nowhere in the world was there stranger or more arduous farming. 
These andenes are little shelves hewn and built in the steep side of the 
mountain, from torrent-bed to clouds, like steps in a stupendous stair- 
case. Some are 5x20 feet, some 10x500 feet in area. They bend with 
the hill, their precious soil is saved by stone retaining walls in front ; 
and one farm may be 5000 feet higher at one end than at the other. 

In Mexico the Aztecs and other tribes were irrigating before America 
was discovered ; and in our own New Mexico the Pueblo Indians dug 


long, big ditches and fooled the arid summers by bringing water thus 
If they had been 
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upon their prehistoric fields of corn and squashes. 
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TAR 


as slow to learn how to get around a drouth as the brainy New England 
farmer is, they would have perished off the earth a thousand years ago. 
All over Arizona and’New Mexico are the remains of their ancient irri 
gating canals; and in all their quaint towns of today they maintain 


- OO~ eo 


their ancient custom. 

To us of the United States, the Southwest is mother of irrigation. 
The Moors, indeed, brought the art to Spain. The Spaniard, an irriga 
tor at home, found his brown neighbors in the New World equally ad 
vanced in this art; and naturally irrigation went on wherever he settled 
or they remained. But though it is an art of Spain, it is just as much 
an art of the Southwest— for New Mexico invented it quite independ 


ently of the unguessed Old World. It was introduced to California, of 


course, from Mexico; and by the Spanish population here was taught 
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to the Yankee newcomer, who had generally never heard of such a 
thing before. But the Yankee brain, awakened enough to get to Cali- 
fornia, was not slow to see the advantage of making his own weather; 
and irrigation has become a part of the country. 

No other land in the world, by the way, ever crea/ed so much water as 
California. We wished to irrigate, but our streams—in the South, 
where we irrigate most — were timid and far between. Never mind — 
if brooks were scarce, we found out how to make brooks. We sank an 
artesian well—and from its tubing a crystal stream rolled away. Or 
we drove a tunnel into the base of a barren peak —and out dashed a 
noisy brook. We built the most stupendous dams that man had ever 
seen, and impuounded the rains of winter, and made big lakes to feed 
our summer orchards. In the thick old East, where we nearly all were 
born, the rivers run untapped to the salt sea; the rains and snows are 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co 
AN IRRIGATING FLUME IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


(And its inaugural) celebration.) 
left to make freshets and disaster— and then if it forgets to rain in the 
summer, the fields burn out, while the ungrateful sea is swelled with 


enough water to have assured every harvest on the face of the earth if 


it had been saved. 
It is a great advance. The farmer of California and the Southwest is 


the most independent, the least slavish farmer in North America. In 
California he can work out of doors every day in the year. He can 
have several harvests, sure, instead of one maybe. He does not have 
to watch the hopeless fight for moisture between plant and soil; for 
when the plant gets thirsty, he simply gives it a drink. Here, as the 
motto of the National Irrigation Congress well puts it, farming is 
** Science, not Chance.’’ Elsewhere, the rainfall is Czar; but in Mexico 
and the dry lands of South America, and in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico, we are our own Jupiter Pluvius. And that fact is more 
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TOM, THE ARROW-MAKER. 


BY HORATIO N RUST 


T is a matter of wonder to a great many people how the Indian 
arrow-heads were fashioned from the hardest stone. ‘‘Indian Tom’’ 
illustrates the process very well. 

Tom is of the Washoe tribe, known to the early settlers of California 
as ‘‘ Little Valley Indians,’’ because they lived in a small valley on the 
headwaters of the Carson. The Washoes occupy a series of valleys 
along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, from Mono county to 
Pyramid Lake. Before the coming of the whites they were conquered 
by the Pa-Yutes. They were formerly a terror to the Digger Indians 
of the western slope of the Sierra, upon whom they made frequent 
raids. They traded with the Pa-Yutes for obsidian (for arrow-heads) 
and salt. Their principal food staples were pine nuts, acorns, wild 
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THE DEVIL’S POST-PILE. 15 


nuts, wild onions, fish and game. Their winter robes were of rabbit- 
skins cut in’ stripsand woven with a thread of wild flax. The summer 
costume was a buckskin thong about the loins, with an otter-skin apron 
front and rear. Their bows were of cedar, covered with deer ‘‘sinew,’’ 
and were the best bows of which I have any knowledge. 

Indian Tom’s father was known as Captain Passauch ; a fineold man, 
an eloquent speaker, a friend to the whites anda safe counselor of his 
people. Many years ago Tom camped one night on the mountain, 
putting his campfire beside a big log. After he was asleep the burn- 
ing log rolled over on his leg and pinned him down. Tom kept from 
being roasted alive by throwing dirt on the lgg until! his leg burned off 
below the knee. He then crawled five miles to the house of a friend of 
mine, where he was cared for. 

Tom was an expert arrow-maker, and to my order made me, from 
some obsidian brought from Mexico and a piece of fine white quartz, a 
number of exquisitely-wrought arrow-heads. Some of them are shown 
in the engraving, along with the tools with which he fashioned them. 

The arrow- “making implement was merely a greasewood stick, 12 
inches long, { inch in diameter, to which is firmly attached by buck- 
skin thongs a piece of buckhorn about the same diameter, six inches 
long, and with its rounded end projecting half an inch beyond the 
stick. The other implement shown is simply a stick carrying a lump 
of mesquite gum, used to cement the arrow-head to the shaft. 

Doubling a piece of buckskin upon his left hand, Tom laid upon it 
the obsidian flake, which he held in place with his third finger. Placing 
the horn implement under the edge of the obsidian, he gave it a rotary 
movement, gliding down-the edge. This process chipped off very fine 
particles. To remove larger ‘‘ chips,’’ he placed the end of the imple- 
ment against the edge of the obsidian, directing the pressure endwise. 
Now and then he rubbed the end of the implement on a course granite 
boulder to keep it in form. To notch the edges of the arrow-heads 
(the finishing touch) he used pressure alternately upon each side with 
the point of a buicher-knife. 

These are among the finest specimens of Indian chipped work I have 
ever seen,* so it has seemed worth while to record the process by which 
they were made —one of the several fashions of shaping arrow-heads. 


*And Mr. Rust is a veteran collector.—Ep. 
South Pasadena, Ca) 


THE DEVIL'S POST-PILE. 


BY W. L. RICHARDSON, 


N the extreme southeast of the Yo-Semite National Park, 

a corner little visited, is a remarkable and impressive 

basaltic formation variously known as ‘‘ the Devil ’s Post- 

pile,’’ ‘‘the Devil’s Postoffice,’’ and so on. It is on the 

middle fork of the San Joaquin river, just below a beauti- 

ful mountain meadow. Lava flows show here and there 

grim battlements on the mountain sides, and the surface 

is covered (in places toa depth of several feet) with a 

fine deposit of pumice stone. The largest and most per- 

fect of this basaltic group is the ‘‘ Devil’s Post-pile,’ 
which stands just above the river banks—a “‘ nest’’ of 

gigantic basalt crystals, sixty-five feet high and from 

eighteen inches to three feet indiameter. A few of these 

crystals are perfectly symmetrical. One, in particular, 

that leans out, at the top, two or three feet from the ranks of its fellows, 
is apparently astrue as if formed in a mold. Others have curved 
outward. Earthquakes have wrought here, bringing down multitudes 
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L. A. Eng. Co. 
of the crystals, whose ruin lies at the feet of their still erect brethren ; 
and the meadow grasses have crept up to them. Where once the 
volcanic forces were at work, stately pines and cedars have grown, 
taking foothold in crevices between the lava blocks. 

We had bent our course hitherward solely to visit the ‘“ post-pile; ’’ 
and after a long tramp I found it late—just as the sun was setting, and 
when I had given it up: Descending a steep hill to the river, I came 
unexpectedly upon a little opening in the timber; and through it, a 
memorable view. At my feet lay a beautiful plushy meadow, through 
which flowed the murmuring San Joaquin; and on the other side rose, 
apparently almost from the water’s edge, that startling array of huge 
black columns, softened and glorified by a reflection of the sunset glow 
from the clouds. 

Next morning we visited the spot and made some negatives of the 
various groups. Of the ‘‘ Devil’s Postoffice ’’ it was impossible to secure 
a satisfactory photograph, owing to its position and the density of the 
timber which surrounds it. Here the mountain resembles a vast honey- 
comb, only the ends of the basalt-crystals showing. At other points 
the columns are warped and contorted, bowed in many shapes, and 
sometimes losing their character altogether. There are several other 
basaltic groups, in various parts of the State; but I believe none of 
them can equal this in size and symmetry. 


Pasadena, Cal 


THE BURIAL OF ST. PETER. 


BY LILY HUGHES LUCAS 


N the name of God, compadre, didst thou ever see such a dryness ?’’ 

‘‘Never! Not even the summer of ’81 was so dry, primo, when my 
Uncle Maximiliano lost half his sheep.” 

“The chinches are eating the beans up, the corn is turning yellow, 
and the river is so low that we cannot irrigate.’’ 

“I think our Zata Dios* wishes to punish us because we have 
failed this year to whitewash the church.”’ 

“I believe it, compadre,’”’ replied the other earnestly. ‘‘Thou 
sayest truth.’’ 

Juan Pacheco was a tall, slim Mexican, low-browed and lantern- 
jawed, with a form typical of Don Quixote. His feet were encased in 
sheepskin teguas, the wool turned out, while his torso was partially 
concealed by a shirt of flour sacks, on which the letters ‘‘Pride of 
Denver” proclaimed him to be somewhat in touch with civilization. 

He was reclining in the shade of an adobe with his companion, 
Policdrpio Baca, a short, pock-marked man in blue overalls. This 
placita of Las Calabazas stands on a flat hill-top, sandy and stony, 


*Tata Dios (God, our Father,) is a familiar and affectionate form of address much 
used by the Mexicans. 
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with never a tree to cast refreshing shade. The nearest approach to it 
is the cane cactus and prickly pear, which only emphasize the desolation. 
Huddled down among these native pin-cushions were some eight or ten 
adobe houses, their small irregular windows composed of bits of glass, 
of all shapes and kinds, puttied together by primitive hands. Facing 
the dwellings stood the church, an adobe edifice about twenty feet in 
height, somewhat coffin-shaped, surmounted by a cross and bell, with its 
inner walls whitened with yeso. A rude altar, decorated with tinsel orna- 
ments, a small crucifix, a few wax candles in tin candlesticks at intervals 
along the walls, constituted the greater part of the furnishings. Benches 
there were none. These children of nature sit or kneel upon the hard 
mud floor during devotions. 

The quaint little town, of which New Mexico furnishes legion, over- 
looks a _ of perhaps twenty acres, divided into long narrow strips of 
ten or fifteen yards in width, each family in the placita owning a strip. 
These ribbons of cultivated land extend from the acequia, or irrigating 
ditch, to the Rio Grande, some two hundred yards; planted in rows of — 
corn, beans, oats, and chile, with the wild ca/adazas (gourds) scattered 
about, from which the town received its name. 

Strips of dull red mutton —_— — lines, like clothes, drying in the 
hot air. Dogs and half-naked children lolled in the drowsy afternoon, 
while a woman’s dreamy soprano sang ‘‘La Golondrina,”’ as she sat 
washing her abundant hair with soap-weed, outside her door. 

As the brilliant sun shone down upon this isolated Mexican settlement, 
there was a striking resemblance to the Bethlehem of the time of Christ. 

Juan rolled a cigarette, and, passing the tobacco to his companion, 
called out: “Juanito! Bring me fire!’’ C3 

Presently asmall, rather pretty boy of eight years came running out 
of the house with a live ember pinched between two chips. Taking off 
his dirty white felt hat, he handed the fire to his father, then folded his 
arms and bowed his head, with eyes fixed on the ground, until both men 
had lighted their cigarettes. Such is the custom among these people; 
however ignorant, they retain manners which might put some of the 

aristocrats of Gotham to blush. 

After puffing thoughtfully for a few minutes, Juan said, 
casting aside the end of his cigarette: “If it doesn’t rain this 
month, we’ll raise no corn, and we’ll have to go to San Marcial 
to buy.”’ 

This had its effect upon Policarpio. 

“Maria Santisima!’’ exclaimed he, sitting up, “It would 
hurt me to do that, because two years ago I went down there 
in the month of the dead tia eg and borrowed five 
fanegas* from my father-in-law, and I haven’t paid it back yet. 
Besides, two of my burros, sons of perdition, lay down and 
died on the road home, I'll tell thee, primo, we haven’t prayed 
enough to our good Saint Peter. Perhaps, if we would sit up 
two nights and fast and pray, the dear Saint would ask 7ada 
Dios to send his poor children rain.’’ 

‘* Por Dios, compadre,”’ replied Juan, ‘‘I think that is the 
reason! It has come to my mind many times since this cursed 

drouth began. Come, let us go and take counsel with 
Don Pablo.”’ 

They soon arrived at the door of the whitewashed 
house which evidently belonged to the rich man of the 
village. As is customary, Juan called out to its inmates, 
‘*May God guard you!” A voice within responded, 
“Thanks. Enter, friends.”” Quietly passing in, with 

. . bared heads, they stood in profound respect before an 
avis Eng. Co. TU ANITO. aged New Mexican, partially enveloped in a blanket, 
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L. A. Eng. Co. 
of the crystals, whose ruin lies at the feet of their still erect brethren ; 
and the meadow grasses have crept up to them. Where once the 
volcanic forces were at work, stately pines and cedars have grown, 
taking foothold in crevices between the lava blocks. 

We had bent our course hitherward solely to visit the 


‘ ” 


. post-pile . 


and after a long tramp I found it late—just as the sun was setting, and 
when I had given it up. Descending a steep hill to the river, I came 
unexpectedly upon a little opening in the timber; and through it, a 
memorable view. At my feet lay a beautiful plushy meadow, through 
which flowed the murmuring San Joaquin; and on the other side rose, 
apparently almost from the water’s edge, that startling array of huge 
black columns, softened and glorified by a reflection of the sunset glow 


from the clouds. 

Next morning we visited the spot and made some negatives of the 
various groups. Of the ‘‘ Devil’s Postoffice ’’ it was impossible to secure 
a satisfactory photograph, owing to its position and the density of the 
timber which surrounds it. Here the mountain resembles a vast honey- 
comb, only the ends of the basalt-crystals showing. At other points 
the columns are warped and contorted, bowed in many shapes, and 
sometimes losing their character altogether. There are several other 
basaltic groups, in various parts of the State; but I believe none of 
them can equal this in size and symmetry. 


Pasadera, Cal 


THE BURIAL OF ST. PETER. 


BY LILY HUGHES LUCAS 


N the name of God, compadre, didst thou ever see such a dryness ?’’ 

‘‘Never! Not even the summer of ’8] was so dry, primo, when my 
Uncle Maximiliano lost half his sheep.’’ 

“The chinches are eating the beans up, the corn is turning yellow, 
and the river is so low that we cannot irrigate.’’ 

“I think our 7Zata Dios* wishes to punish us because we have 
failed this year to whitewash the church.”’ 

“I believe it, compadre,’’ replied the other earnestly. ‘‘Thou 
sayest truth.’’ 

Juan Pacheco was a tall, slim Mexican, low-browed and lantern- 
jawed, with a form typical of Don Quixote. His feet were encased in 
sheepskin teguas, the wool turned out, while his torso was partially 
concealed by a shirt of flour sacks, on which the letters ‘‘Pride of 
Denver” proclaimed him to be somewhat in touch with civilization. 

He was reclining in the shade of an adobe with his companion, 
Polic4rpio Baca, a short, pock-marked man in blue overalls. This 
placita of Las Calabazas stands on a flat hill-top, sandy and stony, 


*Tata Dios (God, our Father,) is a familiar and affectionate form of address much 
used by the Mexicans. 
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with never a tree to cast refreshing shade. The nearest approach to it 
is the cane cactus and prickly pear, which only emphasize the desolation. 
Huddled down among these native pin-cushions were some eight or ten 
adobe houses, their small irregular windows composed of bits of glass, 
of all shapes and kinds, puttied together by primitive hands. Facing 
the dwellings stood the church, an adobe edifice about twenty feet in 
height, somewhat coffin-shaped, surmounted a cross and bell, with its 
inner walls whitened with yeso. A rude altar, decorated with tinsel orna- 
ments, a small crucifix, a few wax candles in tin candlesticks at intervals 
along the walls, constituted the greater part of the furnishings. Benches 
there were none. These children of nature sit or kneel upon the hard 
mud floor during devotions. 

The quaint little town, of which New Mexico furnishes legion, over- 
looks a plat of perhaps twenty acres, divided into long narrow strips of 
ten or fifteen yards in width, each family in the placita owning a strip. 
These ribbons of cultivated land extend from the acequia, or irrigating 
ditch, to the Rio Grande, some two hundred yards; planted in rows of — 
corn, beans, oats, and chile, with the wild ca/adazas (gourds) scattered 
about, from which the town received its name. 

Strips of dull red mutton —_ — lines, like clothes, drying in the 
hot air. Dogs and half-naked children lolled in the drowsy afternoon, 
while a woman’s dreamy soprano sang ‘‘La Golondrina,”’ as she sat 
washing her abundant hair with soap-weed, outside her door. 

As the brilliant sun shone dowr upon this isolated Mexican settlement, 
there was a striking resemblance to the Bethlehem of the time of Christ. 

Juan rolled a cigarette, and, passing the tobacco to his companion, 
called out: “Juanito! Bring me fire!”’ 

Presently asmall, rather pretty boy of eight years came running out 
of the house with a live ember pinched between two chips. Taking off 
his dirty white felt hat, he handed the fire to his father, then folded his 
arms and bowed his head, with eyes fixed on the ground, until both men 
had lighted their cigarettes. Such is the custom among these people; 
however ignorant, they retain manners which might put some of the 

aristocrats of Gotham to blush. 

After puffing thoughtfully for a few minutes, Juan said, 
casting aside the end of his cigarette: “If it doesn’t rain this 
month, we’ll raise no corn, and we’ll have to go to San Marcial 
to buy.” 

This had its effect upon Policarpio. 

“Maria Santisima!’’ exclaimed he, sitting up, “It would 
hurt me to do that, because two years ago I went down there 
in the month of the dead yp Sie ey and borrowed five 
fanegas* from my father-in-law, and I haven’t paid it back yet. 
Besides, two of my burros, sons of perdition, lay down and 
died on the road home, I'll tell thee, primo, we haven’t prayed 
enough to our good Saint Peter. Perhaps, if we would sit up 
two nights and fast and pray, the dear Saint would ask 7ada 
Dios to send his poor children rain.”’ 

“Por Dios, compadre,’’ replied Juan, ‘‘I think that is the 
reason! It has come to my mind many times since this cursed 

drouth began. Come, let us go and take counsel with 
Don Pablo.”’ 

They soon arrived at the door of the whitewashed 
house which evidently belonged to the rich man of the 
village. As is customary, Juan called out to its inmates, 
‘*May God guard you!” A voice within responded, 
“Thanks. Enter, friends.’’ Quietly passing in, with 

. . bared heads, they stood in profound respect before an 
bovis Eng. Co. TU ANITO. aged New Mexican, partially enveloped in a blanket, 
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seated barefoot on a dried cow-hide upon the adobe floor, smoking. 
They stood before him, hat in hand, until the long formula of greeting 
had been spoken which never fails when these unhurried people meet. 

The guests then seated themselves on the floor upon sheepskins before 
old Pablo; and, after smoking acouple of cigarettes, which etiquette re- 
quired the host to provide, explained to him their mission. 

The old man, after smoking and meditating for some minutes, replied: 
“It is well, sons. You have reason. Wheie is Crecéncio? Anita! 
Comadre, call Crecéncio!"’ 

A youth of sinuous form, with teeth perfect enough to have answered 
for an advertisement, entered the room, and after greeting the visitors, 
stood before the patriarch with bared head. 

“Son,” said Pablo, ‘‘saddle the mare and go at once to the padre at 
San Marcial, asking him to grant us permission make a veloria to San 
Pedro. Hasten! We will expect thee back day after tomorrow.”’ 

Crecéncio knelt at his father’s feet, received his blessing and quickly 
left the room. With as little preparation as an American boy would 
make to go three miles, he was off on his journey of 120 miles, of which 40 
were through a dreary desert. On the third day he returned, with the 
mare quite used up, but as fresh himself as when he left the placita, 
bringing the permission in a blessed envelope. 

Next morning, just as the midsummer sun rose broad above the foot- 
hills, the entire Lge ov nae (ten or twelve men, as many women and 
about twenty-five children) went in an informal procession to the little 
chapel to offer up prayers to their small effigy of Peter, the patron saint 
of the placita. It wasa mere wooden doll, carved by Policarpio him- 
self; a figure about nine inches tall, attired in a white muslin skirt with 
two flounces. About its neck was a narrow red ribbon, and the image 
was fastened by packing thread to a short pole. 

After their simple devotions, the patriarch advanced, and reverently tak- 
ing the pole, began singing in a high, cracked voice, the following hymn, 
as he passed with slow and stately step out of the church, followed by 
the people who joined in the chant: 

“Cantemos a San Pedro, 
Enviado de Jesus, 


A quien el cristiano 
Debe la santa luz.”’ 


As ‘‘these untaught melodies broke the luxuriant silence of the skies,”’ 
the picturesque procession wound through the town, finally arriving at 
Pablo’s house. There they entered a large, whitewashed room, devoid 
of furniture, save a few mattresses rolled upon the floor, some pictures 
of saints upon the walls, and a small table, upon which Pablo, after un- 
tying the image from the pole, placed it erect, setting five lighted wax 
candles about it. Now the veloria proper began —a proceeding some- 
what like a “‘wake,” but without drunkenness. Each took turn praying 
for rain. While one was thus engaged, the others smoked, talked quietly, 
ate, and drank. This ve/oria, or “watching,’’ continued without inter- 
ruption for two days and nights, and then, with a few solemn remarks 
was dismissed by the patriarch. 

Feeling that their neglect of the church had been instrumental in 
causing the drouth, the adult members of the community issued forth 
to whitewash anew the interior of the church. Working gaily, they com- 
pleted their undertaking in acouple of days, and then reverently restored 
the little saint to his pole and position behind the altar. 

Confidently now these poor children of Las Calabazas waited several 
days for the rain, but it fell not, nor did the river flow. Then signs of 
discontent became apparent. Again the entire population met at Pablo’s, 
and the feasibility of making the saint give them rain was discussed. 
All again proceeded to the church, when the patriarchal Paul, with hat 
in hand, stood before little Peter, and sternly informed him that,if he 
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did not 'send rain in 
two days, they would 
bury him and not res- 
urrect him until he 
did! 

The two weary days 
dragged themselves 
away in tropic heat; 
and st¢i// a dry acequia! 
Poor little Calabazas, 
with its green ribbons 
turning yellow in the 
summer sun ! 

Thoroughly roused, 
now, to desperate 
measures, the incensed 
—- went in a 

y to the chapel. 
They carried the saint 
forth, and with him 
borne at their head, 
marched slowly 
around their fields, 
chanting as_ before. 
Arriving at the rear of 
the church, hot and 
tired but determined, 
they halted, while 
Policarpio and Crecén- 
cio dug a hole two feet 
deep, and then the 
hard-hearted saint was 
deposited therein. 

Now, as it was the 
time for the rainy sea- 
son, clouds were al- 
Teady accumulating 
around the aks of 
the Sandias, far to the 


A * C. M. Davis Eng. Co. 
north, and it required ~“CreckncIO AND THE BLESSED ENVELOPE. 
no prophet to foretell » 


that rain had fallen there and must be on its way through the sandy bed 
of the Rio Grande, to revive their feeble crops. Even so, the low roar of 
the rivér awoke the villagers betimes next morning, and they emerged 
from their dwellings to watch, with py tae the precious water as 


it filled the acequia and flowed over their languid fields. Now, as they 
gazed, their hearts began to reproach them for their ignomivious treat- 
ment of the little saint. 

It was with very different feelings that the patriarch and his thankful 
flock proceeded to the sepulchre to disinter the now so/t-hearted Peter. 
Upon reaching the tomb, the crowd formed a circle, while Policarpio 
knelt down, and carefully removing the dirt with his hands, tenderly 
taised the saint from the hole, and kissed his foot with great humility. 
Each in turn knelt on the sand, and holding the image up in front of 
him, offered a prayer for pardon, followed by one of thanksgiving. 

After the ceremony they conveyed their patron to the dwelling of the 
aang Here co ated the chattering women, and thankful and 

usy fingers clothed the image in a new skirt and ribbon, completing the 
adornment by annointing his apostolic countenance with a fresh coat of 
brown paint. Then he was replaced in his sacred abode, where he stil! 
meditates in prayerful stiffness upon his pole behind the altar of that 
curious old church. 

Cerrillos, N. M. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN BOOKS. 


yoew-seeeiO the intelligent American (and in the land of the 

. free and the home of the brave all are expected to 
be intelligent) nothing is uninteresting which 
really concerns American history and American 
literature. 

The beginnings of American literature go far back 
of the Pilgrim Fathers—who, indeed, did very little 
in the way of literature, and most of that little un- 
important. The Jeffers of Columbus are perhaps 
the first thing to be counted ; but soon after, there 
began to be an extensive literature of America, writ- 
ten by the Spanish pioneers and published in Spain 
mostly. Already 370 years ago there was a surprising number of. such 
books, of surprising solidity and worth. 
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LAST PAGE OF THE ‘‘ MANUAL DE ADULTOS, 1540. 
(The third book printed in America} 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE ‘‘TRIPARTITO,”’ 1544. 
(The first engraving printed in America.) 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


But in its fullest sense, American literature—that is, literature written 
in and about America, and published in America, began in the city of 
Mexico, 360 yearsago. Within halfa century thereafter—and still long 
before there was an English colony anywherein the New World—there 
was already a whole library of books printed in America in a dozen or 
or so original American languages, besides many more in Spanish and 
Latin. 

As a good many Eastern éditors seem never to have heard of Icaz- 
balceta and other bibliographers, it may be of interest to state here the 
proved facts. The facsimile illustrations are from Chas. F. Lummis’s 
The Awakening of a Nation, just now issuing from the press of the 
Harpers, in which the subject is treated more fully. we 

The first book printed in the New World was Fray Juan de Estrada’s 
Escala Espiritual Para legar al cielo (‘‘Spirtual Ladder for reaching 
Heaven ’’), a translation of S. Juan Climaco. It was printed in the be- 
ginning of 1537, but, unfortunately, no copy is known to have with- 
stood the wear and tear of the theological schools, in which it was a 
text-book. It was printed by Juan Pablos, the first printer in this hemi- 
sphere, the foreman of the first American publishing house—that of the 
famous Juan Cromberger of Seville. The real credit of these begin- 
nings of American literature belongs to Fray Juan de Zum4rraga, first 
Bishop of Mexico. This really notable man, in conjunction with the 
first and greatest of all Spanish Viceroys, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
made a contract with Cromberger and brought the first printing-press 
to America. Cromberger (though early Mexican editions bear his im- 
print) never crossed the ocean. After his death (1540) Pablos appears 
on the fortadas as publisher. He was a Lombard ; and, for his circum- 
stance, a good workman. 

The first book left to us of those first printed in America is entitled : 


“ BEVE Y MAS COMPENDIOSA DOCTRINA 
CHRISTIANA EN LENGUA MEXICANA Y 
CASTELLANA, que contiene las cosas mas necesarias de nuestra sancta fe catolica 
para aprovechamiento 
destos indios naturales y salvacion de sus animas, 
Con 
licencia y privilegio.”’ 


The colophon reads : 


“a honra y gloria de Nuestro Sefior Jesu-Christo, y 
de 
la Virgen Santissima su madre,fue impresa esta ‘ 
DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA por mandado del sefior 
don FRAY DE ZU MARRAGA, primer obispo 
desta gran ciudad de Tenuchtitlan, Mexico, DESTA 
NUEVA ESPANA, y a su costa, en casa de Juan 
Cromberger, ano de mill y quinientos y trienta 
y nueve.” 
** Brief and more compendious Christian Doctrine in the Mexican (Nahuatl) and 


Spanish languages: containing the most necessary things of our holy catholic faith 
for the benefit of these native Ivdiaus and the salvation of their souls. Published by 
authority.” 

“ To the honor and glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Most Holy Virgina, 
his mother, this Christian Doctrine was printed tothe order of Fray Juan de Zumar- 
raga. first Bishop of this great city of Tenuchtitlan, Mexico, of this New Spain, and at 
= cost, in the house of Juan Cromberger, year of one thousand, five hundred and 
thirty-nine."’ 


The third American book, so far as known, was the Manua/ de Adultos, 
of whose last page and colophon I give a facsimile at scale: The colo- 
phon reads, translated : 


“This Manual for Adults was printed in the great city of Mexico by order of the Most 
Reverend Bishops of New Spain, and at their expense, in the house sijesn Cromberger. 
Year of the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand, five hundred and forty—On 
the thirteenth day of December.’ 
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The fourth book departed from abstract religion to news with a moral, 
and is entitled (by interpretation) : 
“ account of the frightful earthquake which just lately has befallen in the city of 
Guatemala A thing of great wonder, and a great example for us all, that we amend 
our sins and be prepared whenever God shall be pleased to call us.” 


The colophon carries the imprint of Cromberger and the date of 1541 
—the year of the catastrophe. That was rapid news-gathering for those 
days. The ferremoto, of course, is that most dramatic one in North 
American history, in which the Volcan de Agua burst its crater and 
drowned the young Guatemalan capital and thousands of its settlers. 
Among them was Dofia Beatriz de la Cueva, the wife of Pedro de Alvar- 
ado. 

But of course the bulk of the sixteenth century books published in 
America were purely religious—and the great majority of them for the 
instruction of the Indians, who were fast learning to read and write in 
the schools founded by Pedro de Gante and his fellow missionaries. 
There were vocabularies, catechisms, etc., in Nahuatl, Mixtec, Zapotec, 
Otomi, Huaxtec, Utlatec, Tarasco, Chiapanec, Zoque, Chinantec, Tzendal, 
Chuchona, etc., etc., not to mention books of law, medicine, sermons, 
history and the like, in Spanish and Latin. 

The first wood-engraving printed in the New World was the title page 
of Juan Gerson’s 7ripartito, 1544. 

e first music published in America came from this press, in 1584— 
a beautiful Psaltery in red and black, full of engravings and illustrated 
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THE FIRST MUSIC PRINTED IN AMERICA, 1584. 
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OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


SKETCHED BY EYEWITNESSES. 





Il. 


UCH sentiment and much genial humor pervade 
the pen-pictures drawn by Rev. Walter Colton of 
his Zhree Years in California, half a century ago. 
Law was a primitive affair, in the times of the 
first American Alcalde of Monterey; but it ful- 
filled its ends as more complicated tribunals do 
not always nowadays. 

“Thursday, June 15. Found an Indian today 

’ perfectly sober, who is generally drunk, and 
questioned him as to the cause of his sobriety, He stated that he 
wished to marry an Indian girl, and she would not have him unless 
' he would keep sober a month ; that this was his third day, and he should 
never be able to stand it unless I would put him beyond the reach of 
liquor. So I sentenced him to the public works for a month ; this will 
pay off old scores, and help him to a wife, who may perhaps keep him 
i sober, though I fear there is little hope of that. 
A USE FOR MOSQUITOS,. 

“‘ Thursday, July 27. I mever knew mosquitos turned to any good 
account save in California ; and here it seems they are sometimes min- 
isters of justice. A rogue had stolen a bag of gold from a digger in the 
mines, and hid it. Neither threats nor persuasions could induce him 
to reveal the place of its concealment. He was at last sentenced toa 
hundred lashes, and then informed that he would be let off with thirty, 
provided he would tell what he had done with the gold, but he refused. 
The thirty lashes were inflicted, but he was still stubborn as a mule. 

‘* He was then stripped naked and tied to a tree. The mosquitos with 
their long bills went at him, and in less than three hours he was covered 
with blood. Writhing and trembling from head to foot with exquisite 
torture, he exclaimed, ‘Untie me, and I will tell where it is.’ ‘Tell 
first,’ was the reply. So he told where it might be found. Some of 
the party then, with wisps, kept off the still hungry mosquitos, while 
others went where the culprit had directed, and recovered the bag of 
gold. He was then untied, washed with cold water,and helped to his 
clothes, while he muttered, as if talking to himself, ‘I couldn’t stand 
that anyhow.’ 















































EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 


‘‘Thursday, March 25th. A California mother complained to me to- 
day, that herson, a full grown youth, had struck her. Usage here 
allows a mother to chastise her son as long as he remains unmarried 
and lives at home, whatever may be his age, and regards a blow in- 
flicted on a parent as a high offence. I sent for the culprit, laid his 
crime before him, for which he seemed to care but little; and ordered 
him to take off his jacket, which wasdone. Then putting a reata into 
the hands of his mother, whom nature had endowed with strong 
arms, directed her to flog him. Every cut of the reata made the fellow 
jump from the floor. Twelve lashes were enough; the mother did her 
duty, and as I had done mine, the parties were dismissed. 

‘*The creditor of the Russian proved to be a young Frenchman, who 
had run away with the old man’s daughter, married her, and then 
quartered himself and wife on her father. I told the Frenchman he 
must pay board, or run away again with his wife ; but if he came back 
he must satisfy arrears ; so he concluded to run. 
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A NEW SOLOMON. 


“* My friend William Blackburn, alcalde of Santa Cruz, often hits 
upon a method of punishing a transgressor, which has some claims to 
originality as well as justice. A young man was brought before him 

with having sheared, close to the stump, the sweeping tail of 
another’s horse. The evidence of the nefarious act, and of the prison- 
er’s guilt, was conclusive. The alcalde sent for a ‘barber, ordered the 
offender to be seafed, and directed the tonsor to shear and shave him 
clean of his dark flowing locks and curling moustache, in which his 
vanity lay.’’ 

Referring to the habits of the native Californians, Mr. Colton says: 

BIG ESTATES. 


‘They never speak of acres, or even miles ; they deal only in leagues. 
A farm of four or five leagues is considered quite small. It is not so 
large, in the conception of this people, as was the one-acre farm of 
Horace in the estimation of the Romans. Capt. Sutter’s farm, in the 
valley of the Sacramento, is sixty miles long. The Californians speak 
in the same way of the stock on their farms. Two thousand horses, 
fifteen thousand head of cattle and twenty thousand sheep, are only 
what a thrifty farmer should have before he thinks of killing or selling. 
They are to be his productive stock, on which he should not encroach, 
except in an emergency. Only fancy a farm covering sixty miles in 
length! Why, a man would want a railroad through it for his own 
private use ! 

THE OLD CARRETA. 


‘“‘ The ox-cart of the Californian is quite unique and primitive. The 
wheels are cut transversely from the butt-end of a tree, and have holes 
through the center for a huge wood axle. The tongue is a long, heavy 
beam, and the yoke resting on the necks of the oxen, is lashed to their 
horns. close down to the root; from these they draw, instead of the 
chest, as with us ; and they draw enormous loads, but the animals are 
large ‘and powerful. 

But to return to the cart. On gala days it is swept out, and abel 
with mats ; a deep body is put on, which is arched with hoop-poles; 
and over these a pair of sheets are extended for a covering. Into this 
the ladies are tumbled, when three or four yoke of oxen, with as many 
Indian drivers, and ten times as many dogs, startahead. The hallooing 
of the drivers, the barking of the dogs, and the loud laughter of the 
girls make a common chorus.”’ 


REAL CONTENT. 


“There is hardly a shanty among them which does not contain more 
true contentment, more genuine gladness of the heart, than you will 
meet with in the most princely palace. Their hospitality knows no 
bounds ; they are always glad to see you, come when you may; take a 
pleasure in entertaining you while you remain ; and only regret that 
your business calls you away. If you are sick, thereis nothing which 
sympathy and care can devise or perform which is not done for you. 
No sister ever hung over the throbbing brain or fluttering pulse of a 
brother with more tenderness and fidelity. This is as true of the lady 
whose hand has only figured her embroidery or swept her guitar, as of 
the cottage-girl wringing from her laundry the foam of the mountain 
stream ; and all this from the Aear¢/ If I must be cast in sickness or 
destitution on the care of the stranger, let it be in California ; but let it 
poh American avarice has deadened the heart, and made a god of 
gold.’ 
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The Landmarks Club is now two years old, and has not lived thus far in vain. 
In each year of the two it has done more to save California landmarks than had been 
accomplished before in the whole history of the whole State. For each year it has 
saved a Missicn. Two years ago the noble old buildings of San Juan Capistrano and 
San Fernando Rey were falling toruin with terrible swiftness. Roofless, or practi- 
cally so, with broken walls and tottering foundations, both promised within five years 
to be mere mounds. Today, the five chief buildings at these Missions (buildings 
which cover in the aggregate several acres) ars saved. They have substantia! roofs, 
their walls are sound ; and they are ready to face another hundred years. 
The Club has been enabled to do this by earnest work and by the generous sup- 
‘ port of the public. Something over $2800 has been collected and expended, with the 


The Club desires to begin the new year free from debt. It how owes nearly $75 on 


In 1898 it has large and valuable works todo. Incidentally it wishes to safeguard 
the minor buildings at Capistrano and San Fernando, and what little is left of the old- 
est Mission of all—-San Diego. It intends to make these fascinating spots better 
known, and to run a series of excursions to them. 
grounds three anniversaries in 1898— the centennial of San Luis Rey, June 13 ; the 
1orst “ birthday ” of San Fernando, Sept. 9; the 122nd of San Juan Capistrano, Nov. 1. 

And there are other still larger enterprises to be begun by the Club in the year 
now imminent. All memberships iapse Jan. 1, 1898. The Club sincerely hopes that 
every member will promptly send in the dollar for renewal of membership ; and that 
every thoughtful person who is not yet a member will become one. 


It will also celebrate on the 
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Dictionaries are useful whenever you do not need them. In them, for 


instance, an ‘“American’’ is a native of the United States—or, by 
tolerance, of some of the other nine-tenths of America. That is the 


word-swallower of it. 

An American, men and brethren, is a man (or woman) born in this 
hemisphere and no disgrace to it ; too true a lover of liberty to steal it 
even from cripples and aliens; too free to cower to a cultured monarch 
or an illiterate ward-heeler ; too self-respecting to be bullied, too patri- 
otic to wish his country to bully ; too honorable to be a fool, too wise to 
be a scrub. An American is one who believes that all men (and all 
women) were created free and with the right to be equal if they have 
the brains and conscience to win equality with the best. It is one who 
comprehends that honest. individuals cannot be a dishonest common- 
wealth—and vice versa. This may not be dictionary ; but it is gospel. 


Clearly pained under its dear old Nutmeg ribs by the article 
‘Just Climate,” which was printed in this magazine for October, 
the Hartford, Conn., Courant (an old, honorable and ordinarily A 
sane paper) imagines a vain thing. It deems anyone foolish to notice 
that people die in New England of sunstroke and freezing—and maybe 
we should not carp, so long as ignorance is not as fatal as the weather : 

“That California has any weather better than our June and October. we do not 

lieve. Furthermore, we doubt if the climate of the Pacific Coast averages any better 
than ours the year round. Of all curses to which life is subject, nome is worse than 
monotony Six months of bright suuny days excuses suicide. Better a sunstroke and 
have done with it than California’s succession of days alike cloudless and rainless. 
This lack of variety in the climate may be one reason why the California fruits are so 
tasteless . . We defy the writer to find a place up in the hills or down in the 
valleys where his California air has the quality of our atmosphere in October. . - 
et the California climate-maniac experience a Connecticut October. and he will 
receive a new light. He will learn that there are few places in the world better suited 
to the human race than Connecticut in October ”’ 

So says the Connecticut oracle His fatal mistake is the assumption 
that everyone else has stayed at home as religiously as he. He doesn't 
believe that California is this or that; but he knows nothing about it. 
He has never seen California, nor any country like unto it. He has re- 
mained where he happened. Only an untraveled person could think for 
an instant of comparing Connecticut air, even in October— when it is 
indeed charming— with California air at its best. No one of horizon 
would ever compare the flats of Hartford with the piney heights of the 
Sierras. Does the Courani think God a fool? Has it any idea that He 
blundered when He made 10,000 feet altitude different from 1000 feet? 
When He classified the arid atmospheres apart from the humid ? 

The writer of ‘‘Just Cliniate” has not the Cowran?’s cheerful way of 
writing on things he is ignorant of. He knows Connecticut just as well 
as the Courant writer does — better, for he knows it comparatively. He 
is just as full Yankee as the Cowrantis. He knows Connecticut and 
Connecticut Octobers, and a few other places, Connecticut 7s attractive, 
even for those who do not believe it the only thing in the universe.” It 
is a pleasant place for people who are content to live one month in 
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twelve —it generally Aas a fair October. As a rule also there are 
respectable days in its May and June; and samples other-when. But it 
would be just as intelligent to claim that Hartford is the largest city in 
the world as to claim that it has a good climate. 

Does the Courant know of any colonies of Californians who have fled 
from our tiresome sunshine to the sweet climate of Connecticut — where 
there is no monotony, except the monotonous indecency of the weather 
and the plane of certain brains? Does it know of any such colony in 
any other — of New England? But in monotonous California there 
are tens of thousands of refugees from the ‘“‘superior climate’”’ of New 
England —a good many thousands from Connecticut and its wonderful 
Octobers. It may be these people are all fools. But there has never 
been any need of a gate to keep Californians from migrating to Con- 
necticut, or Yankees in California from going home; while all the gates 
the Courant can put up will not keep the steady stream of Connecti- 
cutters from migrating to California. Los Angeles city alone has over 
103,000 people. Over 90,000 of these people have come from Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and other Eastern States within a 
dozen years — not because they had to but because they found on experi- 
ment that this is a better, happier place to live in than ‘“‘home.”” They 
give up the home ties; they abandon the Connecticut Octobers; they 
even turn their backs on a land where everyone who has money enough 
is glad to pay two to ten prices for ‘‘ tasteless” California fruit, picked 
green, shipped 3000 miles and kept till lifeless in slow Connecticut towns. 
They come where they have, every month in the year, better weather 
than in the one or two decent months of New England. They eat Cali- 
fornia fruit— more and better and cheaper than any fruit they knew at 
home — but they eat ripe fruit and fruit not irrigated to death by tender- 
feet. And they keep coming. In ten years, Los Angeles has increased 
by over 85,000 people. By the way, how much has Hartford grown in 
ten years? 

As to the horrors of monotonous pleasure —does the Courant man 
beat his wife every other day, that she may appreciate his alternations 
of kindness? Does he make the worst paper he can, six days or two 
days out of the seven, that his readers may enjoy a respectable sheet on 
the off days? And how the deuce is he going to get along in heaven, 
unless he can introduce death, dishonesty and toothache, to break the 
cursed monotony of eternal peace and joy? 


The greatest discoverer in the word’s history is ‘‘ Prof. Fred’k 
Alleson, of the Berlin Geographical Society."" In the New 


BEFOOL. York Herald and the Boston Herald of Oct. 18, he gives a 


thirsty world to know that ‘‘ Dawson’s Island, 2300 miles out in the 
Pacific, is no longer a myth.’’ He has been there ; and what he didn’t 
find would scarcely appeal to gentile intelligence as worth finding. 
Of course there were gigantic ruins, and stone idols forty feet high, 
and all the other things this sort of scientist finds when he gets around 
the corner. But strange to relate, ‘‘ Prof. Alleson’’ also found the 
Mogqui villages of Arizona, and the ‘‘ Cafion de Chelly ’’ of New Mexico, 
and the Chac-mool which stands in the National Museum of Mexico— 
he found them all on Dawson’s Islannd. This must be true, for ‘‘ Prof. 
Alleson ’’ set up his camera on the spot and photographed the wonders 
of the Island, and got the same old negatives that Jackson and Hilliard 
made in Arizona and New Mexico twenty years ago. Between what 
Prof. Alleson can find where it isn’t and what Prof. Libbey cannot find 
where it is, newspaper “‘ science ’’ in the United States seems to average 
up nobly. 

All Californians wish well to the Over/and. They would do 

almost anything for it—except read it. 
All will rejoice to see the dawn of its enterprise. It is now 
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advertising the most original and the most dazzling offer ever made by 
any periodical. Missing-word contests have been vaguely heard of 
before, but never with such a bait. 

The Overland will give $1000 to the person whosupplies the word. 
S-st! Take yourtime! The Over/and was never hasty yet. 

Just find the word, and send it in with one dollar. Ten cents of your 
dollar will become the corner-stone of ‘‘the prize fund.’’ When ten 
thousand people have guessed and remitted. if nothing happens, there 
will be $1000 in the ‘‘fund.’’ And ¢hen the prize will be awarded. 

As the Over/and is only 29 years old, and in that time has once or 
twice almost succeeded in believing that it might get up to 7000 sub- 
scribers, witk patience and continuity, it is clear that it will be a mere 
bagstelle to get 10,000 new subscribers. 7000 (to be generous) in 29 
years; 17,000 in 41 years more—this should appeal to those who wish 
to make provision for their posterity. 


American civilization seems to run to cities. No American MAY 
city, after it became great, was ever very well governed. The GIVE US 
recent election in Greater New York would seem to indicate PAUSE 
that the greatest type of American cities does not even wish to be well 
governed. Now there are three possible explanations of this grave 
fact. One is that the flocking to big cities is an intoxication which is 
not good for us, (and we shall, therefore, probably swear off in time). 
Another is that while things will come all right in the long run, city 
life temporarily increases the natural tendency of Americans to forget 
that they are the government. The third and most distasteful is that 
these two tendencies together point to the ultimate failure of govern- 
ment by the people. Certainly the example of New York is not calcu- 
lated to cheer the believer in democracies. At any rate, it is time for 
Americans to be thinking out what it all does mean—and then to begin 
upon aremedy. We have no divine right of perpetuity. Our fate as a 
nation, good or bad, will be precisely what we make it. What you and 
I make it. 


The Arizona Antiquarian Society has done handsomely in AN HONOR 
strengthening and repairing that fine Cliff Dweller ruin known TO 
as ‘‘ Montezuma’s Castle,’’ on Beaver Creek, Arizona. Found- ARIZONA. 
ations have been fortified, walls braced with iron tie-rods, and other 
precautions taken to preserve one of the most interesting and accessible 
ancient monuments in the United States. Equally important, a con- 
temptible vandal who damaged the “‘castle,’’ has been hauled before 
the courts, and taught a lesson. 


The joke of the Enchanted Mesa, and the Princeton professor DEAD 

who didn’t know it was loaded, has pervaded the United AND 

States. From the dailies it spread to the reviews; from the DONE FOR. 
reviews it goes now to the magazines. So far as heard from, there are 
three rural sheets in North America still innocent as Libbey was; all 
the metropolitan dailies and the influential weeklies have discovered 
the truth and ‘‘ ha fun’’ with the unhappy Princetonian. The ation, 
Critic, Science, Book-Buyer,Fournal of Education, Harper's Weekly, 
Leslie’s Weekly, Geographical Magazine, and so on, have added their au- 
thority to the confusion of Libbey. Even that gentleman himself 
seems to have learned that there was a funeral, and that the front car- 
riage was occupied. Mr. F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
has officiated as Fool Killer ; and in the Philadelphia Press of Oct. 18, 
he buries the victim beyond resurrection. 


The gentlemen who deal in ‘green goods’’ are collecting the ad- 
dresses of those who believe that 400,000 people have been starved to 
death in Cuba by the awful Spaniards. Or 40,000 for that matter. How 
the American newspaper does flatter the intelligence of its readers! 
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PERHAPS the most consoling re- 
flection at this holiday season is that 
there are still several people who have not 
written a book. 


MORE A genuine service to American readers and American history 
“STORY OF is being done in the ‘‘Story of the West” series, edited by 
THE WEST.” Ripley Hitchcock for the Appletons. We have already re- 
viewed Grinnell’s Story of the Jndian and Shinn’s Story of the Mine ; 
both books of an interest and worth altogether uncommon in this day 
of looking-glass literature. 

The third volume in the series is by E. Hough, 7%e Story of the 
Cowboy. It would be high praise to say that it is fully worthy of its 
company; but in very truth this is not enough tosay. Mr. Hough’s 

intimate knowledge of the phase of the West he writes about has not 

been surpassed by auy man who has written about any Western phase ; 

' and none of them have ‘‘ held over him’”’ in power of expression—not even 
; Roosevelt (whose works are and will be standard). More than any of 
them he has the exact style which befits the subject. Aneducated man, 
who has really lived the life of the range, he has caught in his speech 
‘ the very temper of the cow-country. His style is direct, masterful, 
always under bridle ; picturesque but restrained. It never slops over, 
nor is iteverempty. He takes the large horizons with a Western eye, 
and sums them up in a word. He sees the basic truths as well and sets 
them out more briefly, more vividly and more convincingly than we 
‘ are accustomed to having such things done. That is a good deal to 
say ; but to at least one man who fairly knows the life and its literature, 
that seems the proper thing to say. What we need nowadays is honest 
work, to make head against lazy, ignorant pretense; books that are 

‘good reading "’ and at the same time good fact. And how readable an 
honest book can be made, Mr. Hough has given us a heart-warming 
example. 

The story of the American cowboy was well worthy of being written. 
Every man who loves the United States, every man who also loves the 
; West, should read this fascinating, accurate and really eloquent pres- 
entation of a type which meant so much to both and has been so little 
understood. The cowboy was “ not a freak but a factor,”’ as Mr. Hough 
well says. He was not the stage daredevil of our general ignorance, 
but a quiet, single-hearted, Nea aherra man; rough but ‘‘square,”’ 
occasionally breaking out in wild hilarities, but normally a worker 
whose steady pressure conquered for a later and more timid civilization 
: a full half the whole area of the United States. He was an American 

product; and ail in all as typical and as noble a product as the Daniel 
Boones, the Davy Crocketts or any other type evolved in the winning of 
: the New World. Yet we have caricatured him all our lives. 
It is a shame for so fine a work to be marred by such misspellings — 
“‘gramma’’ for grama ; “‘haciendado’’ for hacendado — and above all the 
unutterable “‘broncho”’ for bronco. Mr Hitchcock should find a 
proofreader who can understand that bronco is a Spanish word, and not 
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a Greek one; and that it is pronounced 4rénd-o, not bron-cho. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., N. ¥. $1.50. 


Even the ingenuity of Henry James could not have made “WHAT 


half a book of what Maisie didn’t know. At most,a very thin MAISIE 


pamphlet would contain all that this battered and unattractive 

small person failed to find out, during her probably unparalleled facil- 
ities for the pursuit of undesirable knowledge. What she did not 
remain ignorant of, fills a large and very Jamesy volume. It is cer- 
tainly a clever analysis, full of the things which those admire who 
admire Henry James, There is not a companionable figure between the 
remote covers ; and even vice is masterfully dreary. The non-Jamesian 
will perhaps feel that the most important thing that Maisie knew was 
how to pick her biographer. Probably no other writer alive could have 
drawn so minutely this undesirable youngster and her muititudinous 
mess of parents-on-the-European-plan—or would have cared to. The 
book is mechanically in the faultless taste of its publishers. H. S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


This time, and with this title, Kirk Monroe—a rattling «THE 


writer of boys’ books — has invaded Arizona for his field; and PAINTED 


he certainly has harrowed it thoroughly. The ‘‘ Tonto Basin 

War ’’ seems to be the only excitement he has omitted — and that was 
probably too tame. The historic diamond swindle of the Cafion de 
Chelly is new grist for this sleepless miller. The Moqui snake-dance, 
the petrified forest, and a secret valley are a part of his setting. And 
when his irrepressible lads have nothing else to do, they calmly navi- 
gate the Grand Cafon with a youthful impudence to make Major Powell 
bat his eyes. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Monroe tangles the map of Arizona 
pretty hopelessly, and gets Moqui and the petrified forest and the desert 
so well mixed that it is no wonder his Navajos thought they needed a 
guide to get to Moqui. On the other hand, there is a perfect inspiration 
of verisimilitude in the dear old Eastern college professor who gets lost 
in Arizona and with his wife camps helplessly in a valley the rest of his 
life’ because he does not know enough to walk to the next railroad 
station. 

The Moqui towns were never “ called the Seven Cities of Cibola by 
the Spaniards’’ — nor by anyone else except Mr. Monroe. The “‘ deadly 
desert’’ where ‘‘Todd’’ nearly perished is the range of thousands of 
cattle, and is familiar to innumerable cowboys, ranchers, tramps, and 
section-hands and some tourists. But Mr. Munroe’s blunders are after 
all few— considering. It is clear that he tried, far more honestly than 
most story-writers do, to know what he was telling about; and he has 
made a stirring and healthful book for boys. The illustrations, by F. 
H Lungren, are particularly good. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50. 


One of the most helpful books to the American student of A HELP 
Spanish, whether novice or expert, is Becker and Mora's 
Spanish Idioms. Published years ago, it has not yet been sup- 
planted. No other language except French is so idiomatic; and it is 
quite vain to try to master Spanish without mastery of the idioms which 
are its very heart. This useful volume contains nearly 10,000 phrases 
with English equivalents. It does not give literal translations (as it 
should also) but it does give the paraphrase which to an English- 
speaking person best conveys the sense. An index by verbs and another 
by nouns facilitate the running down of any phrase; but the book 
should be devoured whole. There are constant inquiries as to the best 
aids to the study of Spanish, and we can confidently recommend this as 
not only helpful but rather indispensable. Ginn & Co., Boston. §2. 
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For the Love of Tonita, ‘“‘ and other Tales of the Mesas,”’ by 
Charles Fleming Embree, is one of the handsomest books its 


MISFIT. publishers have put out. A striking and characteristic three- 


color cover design by Fernand Lungren is New Mexico all over, and 
promises well for the contents. Mr. Embree’s stories turn out to be 
fair stories, and one or two of them —like ‘‘ The Driver of the Ocate ’’— 
good. But somehow they do not fit New Mexico. There is nothing 
Southwestern in the book, except some descriptions of some scenery. 
The characters “do not belong’’ at all. They would be very decent 
characters almost anywhere else; but tacked up on the wall of New 
Mexico they are hopeless strangers. ‘‘Tonita’’ and “ Inez’’ and all the 
other Mexican people are absurd ; and such cowboys and such “ hold- 
ups ’’ as Mr. Embree dreams of would be put in a museum if they were 
caught in New Mexico. The cut-and dried dialect which has to do duty 
for them all — Mexicans, Frenchmen, ‘‘ tenderfeet’’ and cowboys — was 
never used by anybody before. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


One of the most amusing books of the year is Wolfville, by 


“ ARIZONA Alfred Henry Lewis (‘‘Dan Quinn’’), It purports to be stories 
KICKER.” of an Arizona town mostly of cowboys; and is in fact an 


‘** Arizona Kicker”’ in book form. That it has no relation to anything 
that ever lived on the frontier cuts no trail, for Mr. Lewis is not to be 
taken seriously. He is clever “‘no end,’’ and brings his cowboys up to 
his own standard. No cowboy ever talked as Mr. Lewistalks; but none 
had to. It is more remunerative to depict the cowboy as the tenderfoot 
thinks he is than as he is really; and Wo//fvil/e is an aggregation of 
wonderful speech, multitudinous killings and all the easy truthfulness 
of a Buffalo Bill show. Some innocent Eastern paper credits Mr. Lewis 
with having been a cowboy himself. If he was, he must have “hit the 
high places”’ and retained his pristine innocence of the geography he 
rode over. A map of Arizona and New Mexico in his hands would be a 
puzzle to the oldest inhabitant. 

But Mr. Lewis has a large, open imagination and a vast invention. 
He has seen enough of the range to catch some of its stock phrases, and 
he has made a Mississippi of navigable words in the aridest land on 
earth -— for stock and talkers. His book is not addressed to people who 
know “‘ Wolfville,’’ but to the hungry East, which likes cowboys and 
likes em raw. And, as I have tried to say, it is a very entertaining 
book — to the East because it is ‘‘so Western,’’ to the West because it 
is so Eastern. There is no disposition to belittle Mr. Lewis’s really re- 
markable attainments as a manufacturer of the language that Arizonians 
ought to use and the habits they are expected to indulge in. Anyone 
who cares to know what cowboys really are and what they really do and 
say can drop Mr. Lewis and read Mr. Hough’s powerful book. 

Read by installments, Wo/fvi//e is a means of grace— the impossible 
but spicy dialect, which all Arizona speaks alike (in Mr. Lewis’s mouth 
is tedious wading for too long; but by mouthfuls it is distinctly stim- 
ulating. There are eighteen good (though rather Dakotan) illustrations 
by Remington. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


One of the most handsomely made of the fall volumes is 


THE REVIEWER The King of the Broncos, by Chas. F. Lummis, with a portrait 


Quits. of the author and ten excellent full page illustrations by V. 
Perard. Thus much can safely be said without putting the Lion to 
the blush. As for the fourteen stories that make up the book, the jury 
will have to find a verdict without instructions from this court. The 
author thinks that among the lot are the best stories he has ever writ- 
ten ; but he doesn’t count. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25. 


















































THE CLUB WOMAN. 


EDITED BY MRS. WILLIS LORD MOORE 


HE value of interchange of ideas between clubs is now every- 
where recognized. It is desired to make this a regular depart- 
ment of the LAND OF SUNSHINE, as a medium for such inter- 
change; a concise record and comment upon the aims and 

methods of women’s clubs in California, Arizona and New Mexico— 
their achievements and their hopes. This will require hearty coOpera- 
tion by the clubs themselves. All matters of club interest should be 
sent to the editor of this department. In the Southwest there are many 
women’s clubs, covering a wide scope of aim and accomplishment. 
Among them are already some very notable ones. Each can teach to, 
and learn something from, the others. Federated work is strongest. 


Individual clubs, and State Federations throughout the Union are 
preparing to send their brightest delegates to the biennial meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Denver, in June, 1898. 


Where women’s clubs have taken a stand against the ‘‘ theatre hat,’’ 
no legislation against it has been necessary. A most effective way 
of abating an evil is to make it unfashionable. 


Many women’s clubs are striving to reach the lives of the under- 
cultured, by aesthetic influences in the public schools. The bare white 
walls of the school rooms have been transformed by pleasing tints; 
inexpensive copies of fine pictures have been hung; a few pots of 
growing plants placed in the windows. In many instances, the only 
note of beauty in the lives of the poor children comes thus. 


The Women’s Parliament of Southern California is noticeably infiu- 
encing the clubs interested. It is one of the benefits of such convoca- 
tions that the subjects brought up are discussed suggestively, rather 
than exhaustively ; leaving much to be elaborated by the clubs later on. 

The State Federation of Minnesota which recently held its annual 
meeting at St. Paul, reports a most successful work through its “‘ town 
and'country clubs.’’ These clubs place their city quarters at the dis- 
posal of country women while in town. Lunch rooms, reading and 
toilet rooms were arranged, but it was soon discovered that the country 
visitors cared more for the inteliectual refreshment than for the creature 
comforts. 

The City Federation of Kansas City, Kas., maintains the public 
library. It has (besides raising money by entertainments) secured the 
use of the dog-tax, which brings the library $2,500 a year. The federa- 
tion also controls the appointment of the poundmaster. 

A woman’s club in a small New Mexico town needing money for a 
philanthropic purpose, secured a curious monopoly by getting a hearse 
—the first in the community—and has thus a revenue to make the 
town pleasanter for those who do not use the club vehicle. 

Circulating picture libraries are among the recent achievements of the 
art departments of some of the State federations. Photographs of 
classical subjects, so mounted as to be durable and easily transported, 
are held for circulation among clubs. 

The efforts made by our late Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morton, 
toward the adoption of a ‘‘ Bird Day '’ in our public schools, are to be 
supplemented by the women’s clubs. A number of State federations 
have united in asking that a day be set apart in the schools for the study 
of the feathered tribe, and the encouragement of a fostering love for 
birds. 


1416 Laguna Street, Santa Barbara, Cal 
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Los ANGELES STREET RAILWAY 
SYSTEMS. 


HERE is probably no other city in the United States, of 100,000 
population, that can boast of so complete and extensive a street 
railway system as Los Angeles. The area of the city, embracing 

over 36 square miles, with the remarkably rapid growth of population 
during the past ten years, have induced enterprising capitalists to con- 
struct a far-reaching and complete system of street railroads, which 
excites the surprise of visiting railroad men from all parts of the country. 
In 1890 Los Angeles, which then had 50,000 people, ranked fifty-seventh 
among the cities of the Union in population, and fourteenth in mileage 
of street railroads, which at that time aggregated 82 miles in lengtb. 
Today the Los Angeles Railway Company alone owns nearly that length 
ot track (73 miles) and the total mileage has increased over 50 per cent. 

While the street railroad companies of Los Angeles have to contend 
with he fact that the city is spread over a large area, much of which is 
yet sparsely settled, and comparatively unproductive, on the other hand 
they enjoy compensating advantages over companies which operate in the 
more densely settled cities of the East. Our. mild climate offers no 
obstacles to the maintenance and operation of the roads during the entire 
year. Then, again, the fuel question has been satisfactorily settled here 
by the development of crude petroleum, which is now to be had at a 
maximum cost of $1 per barrel, the equivalent of $3.50 per ton for soft 
coal. Some of the railroad companies have sunk wells of their own, 
and are producing their own fuel oil, thus still further diminishing the 
cost. This advantage will soon be further emphasized by the introduc- 
tion of still cheaper power, furnished to the railroads by companies 


Behre Eng. Co. MODERN TRANSIT IN LOS ANGELES. Photo. by Howard 


(A car of the L. A. Traction Co.) 
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36 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
which have about completed the development of electric power from the 
water supply of the San Gabriel cajion, 20 miles from Los Angeles, and 
from Santa Ana cajion, near Redlands, a distance of about 75 miles. 
The first street railroad in Los Angeles city was constructed twenty- 
three years ago, in the summer of 1874. It was a one-horse road, and 
was known as the ‘‘ Spring ard Sixth street”’ line, the route being from 
the San Fernando street depot down Main, Spring and Sixth streets to 
Pearl, about 2% miles. The building of this road was largely due to the 
efforts of Judge R. M. Widney, who was its president. It was regarded 
as a great innovation by conservative citizens at that time, when there 
were nosigns of the wonderful growth that Los Angeles was to make within 
adecade. Little difficulty was, however, encountered in obtaining sub- 











A ‘‘ UNIVERSITY LINE”’ CAR, L. A. RY. 


scriptions, the shares of $20 each being largely taken by owners otf 
frontage along the route. 

The next street railroad line was of a more ambitious description. It 
was commenced a few months after the opening of the Spring street line, 
under the name of the Main Street Railroad, and until the beginning of 
the present year was still in existence in its original form, as a one-horse 
road. As first constructed, it extended from the northern junction of 
Spring and Main streets, down Main to Washington Gardens. Shortly 
afterward it was extended to the Agricultural Park, in the southern sub- 
urbs of the city. In 1886 the road was double-tracked, and early this 
year (1897) it was converted into a modern electric line. At the time of 
its building there was little settlement on the route, south of First 
street. Cars ran every 20 minutes to Washington Gardens, and every 40 






















STREET RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 





C. M. Davis Eng. Co ONE OF THE MAIN ST. CARS, Photo. by Graham & Morrill 


minutes to Agricultural Park. The capital stock of the company was 
$50,000. The franchise belonged to ex-Gov. John G. Downey, O. W. 
Childs and John M. Baldwin. Among the principal stockholders at $50 
per share were John G. Downey, 25 shares; John S. Griffin, 10 shares ; 
O. W. Childs, 25 shares; Jno. S. Carr, 15 shares; F. P. F. Temple, 5 
shares; E. H. Workman, 5 shares; T. D. Mott, 5 shares; Thos. Gates 
3 shares; I. W. Hellman, 5 shares; Andre Briswalter, 5 shares; D. 
Botiller, 2 shares; M. Morris, 5 shares. 

Among other well known names on the list are those of L. Lichten- 
berger, John Wilson, Andrew Glassell, C. E. Thom, T. E. Rowan, D. V. 
Waldron, Wm. Pridham, S. H. Mott, S. Hellman, J. S. Slauson, Sam 
Prager and J. W. Potts. At the end of the list, evidently for the purpose 
of completing the necessary stock subscription, O. W. Childs put his 
name down for 200 shares, John G 
Downey for 112 shares, aad 
I. W. Hellman for 112. 

The route of the 

company today em- 

braces 4% miles 

of double track. 

Thirteen  elec- 

tric cars of the 

latest model 

and 25 trail- 

ers, are utilized. 

The company has 

40 employés. W. J. Brodrick 

has been identified with the com- 

pany as president since 1888, and to him L. A. AND PASADENA CAR. 
is largely due its present satisfactory financial condition. 
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38 LAND OF SUNSHINE 


The electrizing of the road, an undertaking of more than usual dif- 
ficulty, was conducted under the direction of Fred W. Wood, general 
manager of the Los Angeles Railway Company, as consulting engineer. 
Mr. Wood purchased and imported for this line 60-pound rails, 60 feet 
long, which marked a new departure in street railroad building here. 
It was at first doubted whether such heavy rails could be brought to Los 
Augeles by railroad, but the Southern Pacific Company undertook the 
iob, and successfully executed it. 

After the Main street road, the inauguration of new lines was rather 
rapid. About a year later Messrs. Workman, Perry and Gillette built a 
road out Aliso street, across the river to Boyle Heights, then beginning to 
come into prominence as a residence section, although the residences 
were few and far between. The line started at the corner of Main and 
Commercial streets. Then came a two-horse line down Spring street to 
Sixth, Olive and Twelfth streets. This was a rapid transit line, and was 
considered quite an improvement over the existing one-horse roads. 





L. A. Eng. Co A LOS ANGELES AND SANTA MONICA CAR. Photo. by Putnam. 


Shortly afterward a road was built from the old Plaza} along Los Angeles 
street, to San Pedro and Fifth streets, where was located the depot of the 
Los Angeles and Independence Railroad, extending from Los Angeles to 
Santa Monica, the original intention having been to extend this road to 
Independence, Inyo county, where Senator Jones owned valuable silver 
mines, that were shortly afterward abandoned. In 1886 another horse 
railroad was built by ex-Mayor Workman down First street, the line 
being at present a branch of the Los Angeles Electric Railway system. 
In 1888 a horse-car line was built down Central avenue, to develop that 
residence section, in which a number of tracts were then being laid out. 
The company owned 50 horses, and gave quite a good service for 
that time. The line was subsequently abandoned and has since been 
revived as an electric road. 

During the real estate boom of 1886-38 there was an extensive sub- 
division of tracts along the west side of the river, south of Seventh 
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street. In order to furnish transportation for this’section, 
the Mateo street and Santa Fé avenue street car line was 
constructed, from the depot of the Southerr California 
Railway Company to the southern city limits. 

A couple of years ago this line passed into the 

hands of the present company, and was much 
improved, with better cars and live stock. The 

line is at present paying a fair interest on the 
investment, and will doubtless before long be 
electrized. It is today the only remaining street 

railway of any consequence operated by horse 

power. Abbott Kinney is president of the com- 

pany, and C. A. Sumner secretary. : 

On these lines the motive power was horses ies “a 
and mules. Meanwhile, in 1885, the first cable L. A. Eng. Co Photo. by Scholl 
road in Los Angeles was constructed up Second FRED W. WOOD, 

General Manager L. A. Ry. 
street, over tremendous grades to the then 
western limits of the city. This line did not pay, and was abandoned a 
few years later. 

In the following year another and better cable road was built on 
Temple street, over the hills, to the western city limits. It was built 
by Beaudry Brothers, two. enterprising citizens who had been instru- 
mental in opening up the northwestern hills for residence by grad- 
ing streets, planting trees, constructing reservoirs and making other 
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improvements, which at that time were considered by many people to 
be risky, and far ahead of the possible needs of the city. This line has 
not been a paying enterprise from the start, in spite of the efforts of one 
of the most competent railroad men in America; it had to contend with 
very heavy grades, the settlement of the hills did not progress as fast as 
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Mausard-Collier Eng.“ Co IN THE L. A. RY. CAR-HOUSE. Garden City Photo. Co 
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was expected, and finally the development of petroleum on the line of 
the road has largely ended the value of that section for residence pur- 
poses. The line has one and a half miles of double track, and one-half 
of single track. It is at present in the hands of a receiver, 

The building of these two cable roads, the first roads in Los Angeles 
to be operated by machinery, was an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the western residence section. 

In 1887, the first electric railroad in Los Angeles, and one of the first in 
the United States, was opened. On January |, 1888, there were only 86 
miles of electric road in the United States. It ran from the corner of 
Pico and Main streets, out Pico street, to what was known as the Elec- 





INTERIOR OF A PASADENA CAR. 


tric Railway Homestead tract, west of the then city limits. The road, 
which was of rude construction, was built by Col. E. H. Howland, since 
deceased, as a feature of the real estate subdivision above mentioned. 
This line has since been improved and merged into the system of the 
Los Angeles Railway Company. 

The astonishing growth made by Los Angeles city during these years 
induced Chicago capitalists to enter the field and construct a complete 
system of cable railroads, ata cost of nearly $2,000,000, the system 
being completed in 1889. There were four lines of cable railroad with 
double tracks and two small lines, including in the routes every con- 
ceivable variety of curves and cable crossings, the handling of which in- 
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volved many engineering difficulties Three large viaducts had to be 
constructed, one over the tracks of the Southern Pacific Railway at San 
Fernando street, one crossing the Los Angeles river at First street, and 
another at Downey avenue. There were over 2] miles of single track in 
this system, all of the material coming from San Francisco. Thirty-six 
thousand barrels of cement were used in the conduits. Three large 
power houses were constructed, one at Seventh street and Grand av- 
enue, another at Boyle Heights, and the third at East Los Angeles, at 
each of which the machinery was designed to propel four cables. In ad- 
dition to the cables there were included in this system about 25 miles of 
horse car lines. 

After this company had been in operation for about a year, a franchise 
was granted by the City Council. in spite of strong opposition, to build 
an extensive system of electric roads in the city, to a great extent paral- 
leling the cable system. 


Mausard-Collier Eng.Co 1200 HORSE-POWER GENERATOR,  “#"en City Photo. Co 
In Powerhouse of the L. A. Ry. Co. 

The Los Angeles Consolidated Electric Company, the leading street 
railway system of Los Angeles, commenced operations in 1891, when the 
first car was run over the Westlake line, from the Santa Fé depot, by 
way of Second and First streets to Westlake park, on July 4th. The 
other lines embraced in the system were completed and in operation by 
the end of that year. 

On Oct, 4, 1893, the cable lines were purchased by this company under 
foreclosure sale, and the Los Angeles Consolidated Electric Railway 
Company was reorganized, under the name of the Los Angeles Railway 
Company, in March, 1895. In February, 1896, the cable lines were 
electrized. 

The company now operates eleven lines, namely, University, West- 
lake, Pico Heights, Vernon, Maple avenue, Depot, Grand and Downey 
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avenues, Boyle Heights and Seventh, Washington street, Ninth street 
and Eastside Park. There are 73 miles of single track owned by the 
company, with a gauge of 3 feet 6 inches. A majority of the lines are 
double tracked. The company uses 116 motor cars and 65 trailers, and 
emyloys 450 men. 

Theentire system is operated from one power house, located at the 
corner of Central avenue and Sixth street, having the latest improved 
steam and electrical machinery, with one of the most complete switch 
boards in the country; the feeder system being divided into different 
sections, and the switch boards arranged with the most delicately con- 
structed instruments, showing amount of current used, voltage, and so 
forth. The company furnishes power for manufacturing establishments» 
elevators, and other purposes throughout the city, having a separate 
power circuit for this purpose. Crude oil is the fuel used. It is pro- 
duced in the city, the company owning several wells. All cars are ope- 
rated by telephone, a dispatcher being located at the general offices, 
who gives the leaving time of all cars at terminal points. The officers 
of the company are, Thos. Brown, President; J. T. Burke, Secretary, 
both of San Francisco; Fred. W. Wood, General Manager, and John 
T. Aikin, Superintendent. 

During the past thirty months a vast amount of expensive and diffi- 
cult work has been successfully undertaken by this great street railroad 
corporation, under the management of Fred W. Wood, one of the 
ablest men in his line in the United States. The change from the cable 
line to electricity was of itself a great undertaking. The capacity of the 
power house has recently been increased from 1000 to 3500 horse power. 
Miles of track have been rebuilt, and some new lines have been con- 
structed. Everything undertaken by this company has been with the 
view to permanent investment. The iron work needed in constuction is 
all made in the company’s own shops, in competition with Eastern es- 
tablishments that make a specialty of this kind of work. 

The latest important addition to the street railway systems of Los 
Angeles is that built by the Los Angeles Traction Company, of which 
T. J. Hook is President and W. S. Hook Manager. «This important sys- 
tem has been constructed during the past two years. The main route 
extends from the Santa Fé Railway station to the University, in the 
southwestern part of the city. There is also a branch to Western av- 
enue, on the western city limits and one out Eighth street to Westlake 
Park, the total mileage of track operated being 18 miles. The roadbed 
and rails are better than those of any transcontinental railroad. The 
cars, of which there are at present 22, are large and probably the finest 
in America. Sixteen more cars will shortly be added. The power 
house, on Georgia street, has at present a capacity of 500 horse 
power, which capacity is now being doubled. The cars run every seven 
minutes, and make very fast time. 

The systems of street railway above described all operate within, or 
almost within, the city limits of Los Angeles. Three years ago an im- 
portant suburban system of electric railway was constructed by two inde- 
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L. A. Eng. Co A REMINDER OF 1887. Photo. by Graham & Merrill. 


fatigable street railroad men of this city, Gen. M. H. Sherman and E. P. 
Clark. This system, which extends from Altadena, at the foot of the 


Sierra Madre, back of Pasadena, 16 miles north from Los Angeles, to 
Santa Monica, on the Pacific ocean, 17 miles southwest of the city, links 
the Sierra with the sea, and is among the important suburban railway 
systems of the United States. The line from Altadena to Los Angeles is 
known as the Pasadena and Los Angeles Electric Railway, and the line 
from Los Angeles to Santa Monica as the Pasadena and Pacific Railway. 
The ownership of the two lines, formerly the same, is now distinct, 
C. W. Smith, long manager of the great Santa Fé Route, is President of 
the Pasadena and Los Angeles line, while E. P. Clark is President and 
Manager of the Pasadena and Pacific. 

The wonderful growth of Pasadena during the last decade is strikingly 
shown by the fact that such a line as this was deemed practicable. Ten 
years before the road was built, a stage coach afforded sufficient accom- 
modation for the travel between Los Angeles and the ‘‘ Crown of the 
Valley.”” To day the electric line runs cars every ten minutes, until 
nearly midnight, with an enormous patronage; while this service is 
supplemented by three lines of steam railroad. 

The Pasadena and Los Angeles Company commenced operating from 
Fourth street in Los Angeles to Colorado street in Pasadena on May 4th, 
1895. In the fall of 1895 the line was extended from Colorado street to 
Altadena, with the necessary double track and turn outs. During 1896, 
two miles more of track were built in Pasadena, for local service. Dur- 
ing the present year, there have been constructed three miles of double 
track in Los Angeles, and six miles of single track in Pasadena. The 
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latter rails are of 50 pounds weight. There are three and a half miles 
more of horse car lines in Pasadena. The total mileage of the company 
is 40 miles of electric railway, and three and one-half miles of horse car 
lines. The power houses and car houses are located in Pasadena, and 
have a capacity of 1000 horse power. The equipment consists of 22 
large motor cars and four coaches, with 100 horse and trail cars. 

The construction in the city of Los Angeles during 1897 was to obtain 
entrance into the center of the city, over the company’s own tracks” 
Previously, the operation of the lines, for three miles, had been over the 
tracks of the local system in Los Angeles. The new line was opened for 
service Nov. Ist, 1897. 

The Pasadena and Pacific railway, or Santa Monica line, was first put 
in operation as far as the northern city limits, via Elysian and Echo 
Parks, Nov. Ist, 1895. It consisted of four and one-half miles of single 
track, and was operated to that point until the first of April, 1896, when 
it was completed through as a single track, with turn outs, to Ocean 
avenue, in Santa Monica. During the summer, it was extended to South 
Santa Monica (3 miles); also one mile north, to the city limits on Third 
street, Santa Monica. July Ist, 1897, a double track line through the 
southwest part of Los Angeles via Hilland Sixteenth street, intersecting 
the old line, was completed and in operation. 

A steam railroad, running from the end of Temple street, to Laurel 
Cajion, a distance of 7 miles, known as the Cahuenga Valley railroad, is 
part of this system, as is the Santa Monica and Soldiers’ Home horse 
car line, consisting of the local lines in Santa Monica, and the horse car 
lines to the Soldiers’ Home, in all seven miles of track. The electric 
lines are constructed with 50 and 56 pound rails. The total length of 
single track of the entire system is 7! miles. There are 2] large motor 
cars, 10 large coaches, 9 flat cars, 2 locomotives and 20 dump cars, witha 
fully equipped power house at Sherman, half way to Santa Monica, to 
handle the entire system up to a maximum of {000 horse power. Oil is 
used for fuel. 

The building of street railways in Los Angeles has fully kept up with 
the growth of the population, if, indeed, it has not ‘forged ahead of it. 
Probably the building of new street railways in Los Angeles will not be 
so active during the next ten years, for the city has already a system of 
rapid transit probably unequaled by any other city of its size in the 
world. On the other hand, there is every probability that there will be 
a number of important suburban electric lines constructed from Los 
Angeles to various towns within a radius of 20 miles from the city. 
Already several plans for such roads have been formulated, and probably 
work upon several of them will be commenced during 1898. Among 
towns which have been selected for such proposed roads are Redondo, 
San Pedro, Whittier and San Gabriel. It has also been proposed to 
electrize the line of the Terminal steam railroad, from Los Angeles to 


Glendale. 
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THE AFRICAN OSTRICH IN CALIFORNIA. 


NDER new skies and new conditions, the great African bird has 
become very much at home, the width of the world from his 
native heath. 

In early geologic times ostriches overran the continents of 
America, Asia and Africa; but now the latter contains the ma- 
jority of all the specimens known to man. The great family of 
the Struthionide, of which there are twenty branches, is repre- 
sented most nobly by this king of birds. 
It has been known to civilized man since the days of the 
Ceesers ; and the plebeian hosts of Rome gazed with interest 
upon these strange creatures of the plains of Africa just as the 
toiling masses do today upon the creature at the ordinary cir- 
cus. The Egyptian Pharaohs highly prized the plumage of the 
ostrich for the ornamentation of fans. just as the Kafhr poten- 
tates of the Cape do to this day. And the race is far from extinct; for 
every bird killed by the Hottentot, shot by the British tourist or des- 
troyed from ambush by the watchful lion, a dozen are hatched for the 
new demands of commerce—chiefly to decorate the feminine contingent 
of civilized nations. Ostriches probably wandered around the River 
Jordan in the time of John the Baptist. Today, however, except a 
few farms in California, Australia and South America, the ostrich is 
confined to the southern part of Africa; and the trade, started first by 
the natives of the Cape, and more recently carried forward by British 
colonists, has multiplied exceedingly. In the last twenty years the 
industry has increased from $500,000 annually to $5,000,000. 

The balmy climate of California suggested the feasibility of raising 
the great birds here, and the experiment has proved successful. The 
largest farm is that of Mr. Edwin Cawston of Norwalk, California, with 
upwards of 300 birds. These are the descendants of 50 birds brought 
over from the Cape in a sailing vessel some ten year ago, and thus was 
established a new and important industry in the Golden State. 

In a valley near Pasadena, is another ostrich farm—a branch of the 
Norwalk farm ; most beautifully and desirably located and most suc- 
cessful. About one hundred birds of all ages, from the infant chick 
to the full-grown nine-year-old head of the largest family, can be 
seen any day of the week ; the little ones biting the succulent alfalfa ; 
the older devouring beets and diving for the but- 
tons and jewelry of visitors, digging hules for 
nests, fighting among themselves and laying eggs 
for the benefit of the 
community. The os- 
trich egg weighs about 
three and a_ half 
pounds, and is suit- 
able for food. Its 
shell is preserved, 
often decorated and 
sold for a souvenir to 
Eastern visitors—and 
a great curiosity it is. 

The capture of a 
wild ostrich in Africa 
generally costs two 
horses. So watchful 
are the birds, and so 
rapid in their move- 


C. M. Davis Eng Co. Photo. by Graham & Morrill. 


““MAJOR AND MRS. MC KINLEY.” 
«South Pasadena Ostrich Farm.) 
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ments, that pursuit by dogged persistence is found to be the 
surest way of capturing them—the horses engaged in the 
work are trained to run long 

=. without water, and carry 

’ with them five days’ pro- 

¥ visions—the hunter follow- 


ing the birds at a gentle trot 
for days. The creatures al- 
ways circle, so that confede- 
rates going to right angles 
from the course pursued by 
the birds are pretty sure to 
catch them ; acomparatively 
fresh horse, a rapid chase, a 
few kicks and the ostrich is 
caught, too weak to proceed 
further. Rapid domestica- 
tion is gradually ending all 
necessity for this hunting; 
now the Soudanese camp- 
ing around the land from 
place to place have herds of 
ostriches, which they turu 
out in the morning to return 
in the evening, just like 
ordinary domesticated fowl. 

Ostriches are raised for feathers and for their young. Their procre- 
ative capacity is remarkable. Ina wild state they regulate themselves 
to ten eggs semi-annually, but for the ostrich farmer they will lay 
enough to fill the nest and an incubator. One of the domesticated pairs 
in South Africa—we quote from a distinguished authority—yielded 188 
eggs the first year, 113 the second year, and the first six months of the 
third year 97. Supposing the egys of this pair to have been all fertile, 
and hatched at the South Pasadena Ostrich Farm, the revenue to the 
proprietors (if all the chicks were sold at the present market price) 
would be, for the two years and a half, from one pair, $7,960. The male 
and female alternate in the duty of keeping the eggs warm, setting upon 





C. M. Davis Bae Co Sunbeam Photo. Co. 
JUMBO ”’ AND FAMILY. 
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THE AFRICAN OSTRICH IN CALIFORNIA. 





them forty days, the 
hen by day and the 
male bird by night. 
At this period they 
may be called danger- 
ous, because in pro- 
tecting the nest from 
intruders they im- 
agine everyone in the 
vicinity a breaker-up 
of household arrange- 
ments. At other times, 
however, the ostrich 
is docile and dumb, 
and will run away 
from small animals 
and boys. 

There are great 
prospects for Califor- 
nia as a producer of 
ostrich feathers. The 
great advantage of ob- 
taining the feathers 
fresh from the birds is 
that the buyer thus 
obtains the natural 
curl which no damp 
can destroy. A very 
large assortment and 
display of ostrich 
feathers are on view, 
without charge, at 
the South Pasadena 
Ostrich Farm, South 
Pasadena. To _ the 
Eastern visitor, how- 
ever, the opportunity C. &. Davis Eng. Co Wel «2 
of seeing ostriches in A TWO-LEGGED PONY. 
all stages of existence, is one that cannot be resisted. Not alone in 
California is this exotic bird flourishing; to South America and Aus- 
tralia flocks have been imported; and there, as in the Golden State, 
are doing remarkably well. 


Sunbeam Photo. Co. 
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OLIVE CULTURE. 


BY GEORGE EAKINS 


“ An olive orchard is a gold mine on the face of the earth."’—Italian proverb 


olive in California has come to be appreciated. Trees planted a 
century ago had long suffered neglect. The beauty and profits of 
olive culture had not yet been demonstrated to the new colonists. 
Then came a change. Capital awoke to the fact that in this climate 
could be raised a fruit superior in size and flavor to the Italian importa- 
tions. Care of the grand old trees— many of them a century old and 
still bearing — began to take the place of neglect; new olive plantations 
sprang up; the industry assumed a definite business aspect ; until to- 
day the growth of the olive on the Pacific slope is of enough impor- 
tance to cause the European producers grave apprehension. 

Italy produces annually 70,000,000 gallons of olive oil; the market 
value of this oil in Italy is not less than $120,000,000, and that means 
more money than the value of all the wheat exports of the United 
States in 1883, and twice the value of the wheat exports of 1888. 

In Southern California there are lands enough, without interrupting 
other crops, to equal this output of olive oil, and if the colonists would 
set about olive planting with the zeal that has attended their orange and 
raisin planting, they could in twenty years produce as much olive oil 
as Italy. And they will. 

The demand for pure olive oil is increasing, and the consumption of 
the California product will become greater when the American people 
are educated up to the fact that every bottle of alleged olive oil im- 
ported to this country is adulterated from 45 to 95 per cent. 

France and Italy have no laws regulating the sale of ‘‘ imitation olive 
oil,’’ and the people of this country have long been imposed upon by 
the cotton-seed and lard brands of commerce. 

Some time ago the Department of Agriculture at Washington made 
a test of sixty-six samples of imported “ olive oil’’ with the following 
result: Found to be pure, none; one contained we olive oil; and not a 
single sample contained over four per cent of olive oil. 


T is only within comparatively recent years that the true value of the 
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Pure olive oil and ripe olives pickled are most wholesome and palata- 
ble articles of food. Those whose chief experience of the olive is the 
Jarge imported berry, pickled green and fit only to be used as a condi- 
ment, know little of the value of the ripe olive as food, nutritious as 
meat and always delicious. Often the Spanish and Italian peasants 
make a regular meal of a handful of dried olives and a piece of bread 

—and an excellent meal it is. For medicinal purposes pure olive oil is 
now found to be superior to cod-liver oil, being at the same time pala- 
table and free from subsequent nauseating effects. To quote an emi- 
nent physician: ‘‘It reconstructs the tissues undergoing waste, and by 
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OLIVE CULTURE. 


its nutritious or food-like prop- 
erties, sustains without un- 
natural stimulation, and repairs 
without disturbance to the vital 
forces.”’ 
Consul Hathaway states that 
lately an olive tree was care- 
lessly destroyed in the vicinity 
of Nice, which had a positive 
record of five centuries, and 
measured 36 feet in circumfer- 
ence. 
Prof. Aloi informs us that 
the production of the largest 
olive trees of Sicily sometimes 
reaches 264 gallons yearly ; the 
trunk of one of those trees 
measured 26 feet and 4 inches 
in circumference at 5 feet, 9 
inches from the ground. 
Five hundred olive trees were 
planted at San Fernando Mis- 
sion in California about the 
year 1800. There are now left 
450. In 1881 the trees were 
severely pruned, the branches 
being entirely lopped off and 
made into firewood They commenced bearing again the second year 
after being pruned, and the crop gradually increased so that it now 
amounts to upwards of eighteen tons annually. According to tradition, 
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A YOUNG OLIVE ORCHARD, 


gigantic olive trees yet seen around Tivoli were already old when Rom- 
ulus traced with a plow the wall of Rome. Since then, mighty rulers, 
powerful empires, have arisen and disappeared. But the old olives, 
untouched by vandal invaders, respected by the hurricanes of thirty 
centuries, are there, covering nearly an acre of ground each, vigorous 
and productive as in the days of Christ. 

The average life of the tree, however, is believed to be 250 years — 
which is long enough. Production increases until the age of 40 or 50 
years, It remains then about the same from year to year, if properly 
managed, with a perceptible improvement in the oil. 

The olive can be grown only in asmall and favored portion of the 
globe ; middle and Southern California, and (perhaps) part of Arizona, 
are the only points in the United States, so there will be no danger of 
over-production. Regarding the culture of the olive from the mercen- 
ary standpoint there is more to commend it to the investor than either 
the orange or prune. Trees are now growing in California that at eight 
years old produced 2000 gallons of olives to the acre. These will make 
250 gallons of oil, which—at say $3 per gallon, means an income of 
$750 per acre. The net income from such a crop would be not less than 
$500 per acre ; and with good care in any event the crop is large and 
sure from year to year for a century. 

It is a fruit that when made into oil can be kept till the market price 
is satisfactcry. It can be kept ten years if desired, so that the producer 
is not at the mercy of the commission man. Ten dollars’ worth of oil 
can be sent to market as cheaply as one dollar’s worth of oranges. 
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A GREAT CALIFORNIA WINERY. 
or" only great country in the world from which pure wines go 
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largely to the world’s markets! California wine is wine. It is 
not a bottle, a label, a little juice and a good deal of fraud ; it 
is the blood of the grape, not the fermentation of an adulterator’s wit. 

People who know anything more about wine than the cost and the 
label, are beginning to recognize this fact ; and California vintages are 
making their way all over the world. There are all kinds of wines in 
California, good, bad and indifferent. A greenhorn does not make good 
wine just because he has settled in the Golden State. As everywhere 
else, wine-growing here requires skill, training, patience and judgment. 
So we have some very poor wines, and some that can hold their own 
in any market of the world. Considering the newness of the country, 
California has madea marvelous record for her wines. Properly made, 
properly aged, they are good enough for anyone. 

Naturally those who have been most successful vintners here are those 
who were best prepared for the business. Italians and Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, who knew the processes at home in the foremost wine-pro- 
ducing countries of the world have taken the lead here. 

One of the largest and most favorably known of California wineries is 
the establishment of Secondo Guasti, in Los Angeles, a wine-maker in 
Italy, and for fifteen years equally successful in the country of his 
adoption. 

In 1897 Mr. Guasti moved his ‘“‘plant’’ from Glendale to Los Angeles; 
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and this fall he crushes some 3500 tons of grapes—an amount far in 
excess of any other winery in this region. 


The present “ plant’’ comprises Winery No. !, a substantial brick 
building 247 feet on Third St. by 110 on Alameda St., this city, for 
wholesale and retail storage room; and Winery No. 2, a manufactur- 
ing establishment covering two acres. No. | contains, besides the bot- 
tled goods and small packages, five casks of 16,000 gallons of wine each, 
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three of 3000 gallons, and 340 puncheons of 150 to 170 gallons each. 

As to the manufacturing capacity, each season (from about Aug. 24 to 

Nov. 24) this winery makes about : 
20,000 gals ..Sweet Muscatel. 

65,000 ‘ os socg ene 

120,000 ‘* ...Claret. 

125,000 ‘* “ .Sherry. 

10,000 White Wines. 


330,000 
The greater portion of this is consumed in the East. 
The manipulation and storage of this wine requires the following 
tankage capacity at Winery No. 2: 
62 casks, 6x6,. 1,123 gals each. 
..10,000 
16,000 
ee eee 2,400 gals. each. 


Wusdapeecsbines Opeednaunes ces bedebstedeaneséneneee 33,400 


592 barrels (which pass through the ‘‘sherry-house’’ every four months. 
Fifteen men are employed the year round, and 40 during the crushing 


season. 
The processes of wine making at such an establishment are interest- 
ing. The grapes arrive in boxes on freight box-cars, and are fed di- 


rectly from the cars to the crushers — ridged metal cylinders which de- 
vour 75 to 100 tons of grapes a day percrusher. From these swiftly re- 
volving cylinders the juice and pulp pass to the receiving well through 
a strainer which rejects and throws to one side the stems. The pulp and 
juice are pumped into a 2400-gallon fermenting tub, where they re- 
main three to fifteen days, according to the class of wine. For white 
wines the juice is expressed from the pulp as soon as they reach the 
fermenting tub, and the juice is fermented by itself, in puncheons, for 
12to 15 days. From the puncheons the juice is drawn from tank to 
tank every 60 days for six months, until the sedimefit has been entirely 
eliminated. 

For port, the juice is allowed to ferment with the pulp for three to 
six days, being stirred two or three times a day to insure color and uni- 
form fermentation. When the tester shows 12% sugar the juice is sep- 
arated from the pulp and pumped into the tanks of the fortifying room, 
where the U. S. Gauger makes sure that it contains 20% alcohol—which 
effectually stops further fermentation. In fortifying these wines, no 
potato or corn alcohol 1s allowed ; alcohol from the grape being used 
exclusively. 

Angelica is fermented up to 15 or 164 sugar, and fortified to 20% al- 
cohol. 

For Zinfandel, or Claret, the juice and pulp are allowed to ferment to- 
gether for 12 to 15 days. The juice is then pressed and drawn off to a 
puncheon where it rests fora month. The clear liquid is then drawn 














ieeiennaaimadians SCENES IN THE GUASTI WINERY. Garden Clty Paste. Us 
1, Winery No. 2; 2, Crushing the grapes ; 3, An aisle in the fermenting room 4, Storage tanks; 5, Condensing the distillate ; 
6, Sherry room ; 7, A carload of grapes. 
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off into tanks, and after- 
wards into puncheons. 
Thence, it is drawn, every 
spring and fall, into casks 
to age. Claret, indeed, re- 
quires longer manipulation 
than any other wine, two to 
five years being necessary 
for proper treatment of it. 

Sherry, however, is the 
most exigent of care. The 
juice is fermented (without 
the pulp) until the test 
shows 5% sugar, and is then 
fortified with 20% alcohol, 
when it becomes “sherry 
material.’’ The fortifying room generally contains as many kinds of 
““sherry material’’ as there are varieties of grapes used. Properly to 
blend or “‘marry,’’ these different kinds requires the most critical 
judgment. When blended, the sherry is pumped into the “‘sherry- 
house,’’ and is there kept for 100 days at a dry-heat temperature of 140 
degrees. It is then cooled, drawn off, filtered, clarified, and stored for 
market. 

One of the fundamental requisites of good wine is age. Such enor- 
mous storage capacity as that of this establishment makes it possible to 
allow its products to age properly without the expense that such long 
keeping would entail upon a smaller winery. All the wines, including 
the sweet ones, can be perfected as well in California as in Europe, if 
properly aged. 

Besides the wines above mentioned, Mr. Guasti distills this year 
about 40,000 gallons of grape brandy, of which a large part will be 
used in fortifying his wines, while the rest goes to the bonded ware- 
house for storage and age. 

The varieties of grapes used are Zinfandel, Riesling, Burger, Mission, 
Muscat, Carignan, Black Malvoisie, Blue Alva, Marie Blanche and Mon- 
tereaux. 

This plant, now the largest in Southern California, has grown from a 
capacity of 6000 gallons per year in 1885 to a present annual capacity 
of over 400,000 gallons. 
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NATURE’S TOILET SOAP. 


ROM time immemorial, plant-life has been utilized to supply 
medicinal virtues to relieve physical suffering. The untutored 
savage, or superstitious heathen, as well as the present learned 
disciples of Aisculapius, resort to herbs, barks and fruits, to 
compound remedies to assist nature in throwing off diseased 

conditions, albeit the different ‘‘schools’’ differ as to which is the 
correct way to use the remedies. 

Be this as it may, physicians in general unite upon the fact that in 
the Lemon we have medicinal virtues of wide scope. 

This fact has been made use of in commercial compounds of various 
kinds, largely so in the manufacturing of soaps; but as all soaps con- 
tain alkalies, the results have not proved successful. 

It has remained to Southern California, where the Lemon reaches 
the greatest perfection, to give to the world a compound truly 
**Nature’s Own Toilet Soap,’’ embodying all the beneficial qualities of 
the Lemon to the highest degree. Just as the ‘‘ Nectar of Honey ’”’ is 
superior to Glucose, so is this ‘‘ Nature’s Own Toilet Soap ’’ superior 
to the purest of soap made from fats or oils. 

After years of expensive laboratory work to preserve the cleansing and purifying 
quality of the wio/e lemon in a delightful and convenient manner for the use of the 





toilet table or the traveler, success crowned the efforts of the ‘‘ California Cream of 


Lemon ’’ Company, located at San Diego, Cal. 

‘*Cream of Lemon”’ is not soap, as usually understood, but a combination of the 
soluble parts of the wo/e lemon, and other proper skin foods. The factory is the 
only one in the world where the process of making this ‘‘ Nature’s Own Soap” 


~~ 


has 


the odor of a perfume laboratory. 

Up-to-date physicians recommend its use, in place of soap, to young and old alike- 
One trial convinces. It gives that soft, smooth skin and clear complexion so much 
prized all over the world, and known as the ‘‘ California complexion.’’ Rubbed in 
the skin it protects against sunburn and freckles, or the chafing of winter winds: 
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It soothes and heals. 

Being put up in collapsable tubes, its use is neatness itself, as only the part used 
comes in contact with the touch, preventing the unpleasant necessity of cleansing of 
what is left after use, as with ordinary soaps. 

To recapitulate: ‘‘California Cream of Lemon” is Nature’s Own Toilet Soap, and 


should be used on infants as well as ‘“‘ grandma.’’ 
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Please mention that you ‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE,” 
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